CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

she is a Queen and has always been a princess. She mixes with all classes
except the real people, those in the back-streets of the great cities and
their suburbs, and those who live in the villages. This remoteness is,
however, relative. Mr Macmillan does not normally order tea and a bun
at the Corner House, nor has he been seen recently at a Palais de Danse.
He could not do either without upsetting temporarily the ordinary
social machine. The social contacts of high station are necessarily
limited, and it is probable that George V, for instance, had a more
accurate impression of public opinion than Mr Ramsay MacDonald
after 1929. Undoubtedly there is this weakness in the royal status, but
it is offset by the fact that the Cabinet, which is presumably in close
touch with the constituencies, takes the responsibility. All that it
means, in fact, is that when a monarch states that a line of action (such
as a coalition) will be popular, he may mean that it will be popular in
Mayfair and the Brigade of Guards. It will be for the Prime Minister
to submit, with humble duty, that it will be regarded with less favour
in Huddersfield or Gorbals.

The influence that the Sovereign may bring to bear will depend, in
the first instance, on his capacity for hard work, his powers of percep-
tion, and his personality. It must be emphasised that the work is indeed
hard and unremitting. The social functions which are an essential part
of his work, and which are explained in a later section, are exceedingly
wearing. It looks easy to drive through the streets of Liverpool or
Birmingham, waving and smiling: in fact, however, it is extremely hard
work simply because it requires concentration. It also looks easy to
shake hands with a string of aldermen, but to find the right word at the
right moment, to pose in the right place at the right time, to smile when
smiling is called for and to look sad when sadness is appropriate, again
require complete concentration on the job in hand.1 Yet all this is
incidental. While it is going on there is at least one courier on his way
with another red box full of documents which have to be sorted and
digested and, in many cases, signed. When the royal party has shaken
hands with the mayor, bowed to the aldermen, waved to the school-
children, and smiled at the faces in the crowd, the real work begins, and
it goes on the whole time, in Balmoral or Windsor as in Buckingham

1 Especially when the Sovereign, and a woman at that, is appearing on television.
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